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LITTLE AIRLINE WITH 
A GREAT RECORD 


Trusty pilots who serve the settlers 
in Australia’s Outback 

It is only a few years since the settlers in the Outback 
regions of Australia’s Northern Territory were dependent 
on pack-horses and camels for their transport. Today, 
in this Age of Flight, they are turning more and more to 
the aeroplane, and in particular to a Tittle company with 
three old but reliable planes. 


^onnellan's Airways, as, the 
company is called, was started 
by Eddie Connellan; a pioneer air¬ 
man who has probably done more 
than any other man to open up 
this arid region of Australia. Since 
he made his first flights less than 
twenty years ago, and often Had 
to clear the bush to make his own 
landing strips. Eddie has extended 
his routes to cover 11.000 miles—a 
distance’ exceeded only by , the big 
international airlines. 

Before this little company 
started, some of the remote stations 


ANCHORED IN 
MID-ATLANTIC 

It is believed' that the U.S. 
Minesweeper Calypso set up a 
record w'hen she came to anchor 
in mid-Atlantic where the ocean is 
four and a half miles deep. 

Naturally, vessels usually drop 
anchor in comparatively shallow 
water near the coast. But the 
Calypso was working as research 
ship for the National Geographic 
Society, and four film cameras 
were lowered to the sea-bed at the 
same time on special nylon cables 
which were only a quarter of an 
inch thick. 

The position of this record 

anchorage \v.is the Romanche 

Deep, on the Equator, about half¬ 
way between the most westerly 
point of Africa and the most 

easterly point of South America. 

Calypso, in Greek legend, was 
the nymph who took care of 
Odysseus when he was ship¬ 

wrecked. 


GRATEFUL THRUSH 

Not many fledgling thrushes 
that fall from their nests have the 
luck of Tweetie, who was adopted 
by the Marsh family of Bristol. 
Quite helpless at first, he was 
taken care of in "a cage hung on 
a tree in the garden, and the three 
Marsh children collected worms 
for him. 

He thrived on the diet, but the 
time canre for Tw'eetie to fend for 
himself. He was released and flew 
away, but returned later and 
perched on Mrs, Marsh’s shoulder 
while she was in the garden. Now 
bf) refuses to leave his friends. 


in this strange and lonely, part of 
Australia were lucky if they re¬ 
ceived half a dozen mails a year. 
Now many of them get their letters 
and parcels every fortnight, and 
some even once a week. 

In addition to mail, Eddie’s 
three Dragon Rapide bi-planes 
carry passengers, fresh food, 
machinery, medical supplies, and 
so on. Another of their important 
activities is taking supplies to 
groups of prospectors searching for 
minerals in parts of the Northern 
Territory where roads have not yet 
been made. 

Connellan’s Airways are proud, 
too, of their work for the Royal 
ITying Doctor Service. Their 
pilots have made 1000 mercy mis¬ 
sions and saved at least 500 lives 
in the company’s short career. 

Eddie and his pilots also run an 
emergency rescue service. This 
went into action quite recently 
when a plane was reported lost 
some 250 miles from the isolated 
town of Alice Springs. On receipt 
of the news, one of the pilots took 
off ia search of the missing plane. 
At dusk, just as he was about to 
return to his base, the pilot saw 
smoke from a fire far below. 

DROPPING SUPPLIES 

Knowing there were no Abori- 
g,ines in this particular area, he 
flew low and saw an airman waving 
beside his plane that had made a 
forced landing. The Connellan 
flier dropped food, blankets—and 
a book! 

At dawn next day a truck was 
sent to the spot, the plane was re¬ 
paired, and after a strip in the 
bush had been cleared for a take¬ 
off run, the stranded airman was 
able to fly to his base., Without 
the aid of Connellan’s Airways he 
might have been there for days. 

Eddie Connellan has great faith 
in the future of the Northern Ter¬ 
ritory, and his airline’s motto is 
Crcscite vel Perite (grow or 
perish). Its crest shows a camel 
and an aircraft against the com¬ 
pany’s intricate 11.000 route miles 
—symbols of the transport of yes¬ 
terday and today. 

Tomorrow, when the Northern 
Territory may w'ell be a country of 
cities and smiling farmlands, its 
citizens will honour Eddie Con¬ 
nellan among its pioneers. 



sets the pace 

Eddie .John.son, coach of the Lcandcr 
.Swimming Clnh. London, uses a pacing 
machine to liclp his pupils. A hox con¬ 
taining a clockwork motor is connected to 
a line of electric hidhs, along the side of 
the swimming hath. The time in which to 
swim a length of the bath is set on the Irox 
and the hiilbs light up, one after the other, 
as the swimmer ought to pass them if she 
is keeping the right speed. 


Machine ivhich 


POLICEMEN ON CAMELS 

Patrolling the deserts of Northern Kenya 


HE THINKS DRIFTING 
IS SMASHING 

While on holiday at Whitby a 
fen-year-old Glasgow boy named 
Douglas Howarth had the thrill of 
his life. He persuaded Skipper 
1. Duffy of the herring drifter Dun- 
darg to take him to sea on a fish¬ 
ing trip. 

The boat sailed on the Friday 
night, and Douglas’s parents ex¬ 
pected him back the following 
morning. But vast shoals of her¬ 
ring were found and the drifter 
sailed on. 

Finally, when 110 crans (about 
100,000 fish) had been landed, the 
skipper made for South Shields. 

A telephone message having 
been sent to Douglas’s parents to 
tel! them not to worry, the' lad 
eventually returned to Whitby on 
the Sunday. He described liis trip 
as "smashing.” 


The Kenya Police Force, 
equipped with all modern aids, 
including aeroplanes, still finds 
camels invaluable in the Northern 
Frontier Province, where Kenya 
joins Abyssinia. There are about 
50 fast riding-Jamels and they 
generally operate in patrols of five 
under the command of an N.C.O. 

One of the most important 
duties is that of keeping the 
peace between the different tribes. 
During the dry season, for 
instance, the limited grassland 
provides even less grazing than 
usual and squabbles sometimes 
occur when tribes leave their own 
territory in search of fresh pas^ 
tures for their cattle. 

For the vast stretches of barren 


desert in the Northern Frontier 
Province, there is probably 
nothing to beat the camel; there 
are no roads and very few routes 
suitable for other, means of trans¬ 
port. 

But camels can cover quite long 
distances in the course of a week; 
their normal walking pace is only 
about three miles an hour, but 
they can maintain it for several 
days without food or water. 

Moreover, they will cany a 
load of up to 500 lb. with case. 
Indeed, at one time the patrols 
moved on foot, using the slower 
baggage-camels as carriers. Then 
it was decided to use the faster 
riding-camels to enable patrols to 
cover more ground. 
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GREAT OCCASION 
IN GRIMSBY 

The people of Grimsby are enjoying a week of celebra¬ 
tions. And they certainly have plenty to celebrate, for it 
is just over 100 years ^nce the first fish dock was opened 
there and the town , began to develop as the world’s 
premier fishing port 

The chief event in the Grimsby festivities is an exhibition 
showing the most up-to-date methods of catching, process¬ 
ing, and marketing fish. A large section of the docks 
themselves is dpen to the public, and the events include a 
carnival parade, football matches, and even a filleting 
competition. 


■pj'iSHERMEN have been sailing in 
and out of Grimsby for cen¬ 
turies, and legend has it that the 
town was founded in Saxon times 
by a poor fisherman named Grim. 
He adopted Havelok, a young 
Danish prince who had been set 
adrift by his enemies, and when 
Havelok grew up and regained his 
kingdom he richly rewarded his 
foster-father. In his prosperity 
Grim settled in this place which 
to this day bears his name. One 
of the town’s ancient seals has 
figures of Grim and Havelok. 


are also produced, fish-waste is 
turned into manure, and fish meal 
into foodstuffs for animals. 

The men who harvest this 
wealth from the sea are among the 
finest sailors in the world. Long 
hours of toil, sweat, and chill, long 
weeks of isolation in distant seas 
are the Grimsby trawlermen’s lot. 
Danger is never far from their 
small craft, and the brave deeds 
constantly reported show what 
stuff they are made of. Yet there 
is no lack of recruits, and many a 
boy dreams of the day when he 



Two of the coal hoists in the fish docks at Grimsby 


The port’s great prosperity 
dawned with the coming of the 
railway in 1848. It enabled the 
fish landed here to be sent quickly 
all over the country. Today the 
docks at Grimsby comprise 138 
acres of water, six miles of quay¬ 
side, 81 miles of. dock railway 
track, and a fish market about a 
mile long. 

This market is a scene of tre¬ 
mendous activity every morning at 
7.30, when “lumpers” unload 
freshly-caught fish of all kinds 
and lay them out for sale by 
auction to merchants, who re-sell 
them to shops, and other distri¬ 
butors. 

BRISK BIDDING 

These men crowd round each 
salesman, making their bids by a 
nod of the head, a wink, or just 
the lifting of an eyebrow. Also 
watching with keen interest are the 
fishing crews themselves; for 
they are paid a proportion of the 
money received for their catch in 
addition to their basic wage. 

^ When sold, the fish are packed 
in boxes for distribution by rail 
or road,,,or are taken away to be, 
filleted,' smoked, or put through 
the latest 'quick-freezing process. 
Grimsby's smoked fish, whether 
fresh or frozen, can be bought 
everywhere in Britain, and in the 
five - continents of the world’as 
well. . 

Large quantities of 'coddiver oil 


will proudly don his first sou’¬ 
wester, guernsey, and thigh-high 
rubber boots. - 

The Grimsby Trawler Owners’ 
Association runs a training scheme, 
but before a boy is accepted for 
it he must take a trip in a.fishing 
vessel—because he may change his 
mind after a rough time in the 
North Sea. 

If he should turn out to be 
a tough youngster, he takes a 
course ashore, after which he is 
signed on as Learner Hand or 
Galley Boy. He will be following 
a calling which is only for fearless 
and hardy men, and he will be 
part of a proud tradition which 
has made Grimsby world-famous. 


CINEMA WITH ITS 
OWN CHOIR 

Interval music at the Cabot 
Cinema in Filton, Bristol, is pro¬ 
vided by children’s voices. This 
idea began at the children’s 
Saturday film shows for which the 
manager, Mr. Donald Hughes, sits 
at the piano and leads some 200 
boys and girls in community sing¬ 
ing. One day it occurred to him 
to make a recording of their songs, 
and to play it back during the 
normal daily programmes. 

‘ His choir proved a welcome 
change from the usual dance 
music, and now they make regu¬ 
lar recordings for the grown-up 
audiences. 


Christianity 
in China 
today 

For the first time in the history 
of the World Council of Churches 
its most important committee has 
been meeting in a Communist 
country—in Hungary, in a spacious 
hotel some 40 .miles from Buda¬ 
pest. For the first time, too, a 
representative of the Christian 
Churches in Communist China was 
present. 

These two facts in themselves 
made the gathering one of out¬ 
standing importance. 

Bishop K. H. Ting is no 
stranger to the West. He was one 
of the Secretaries of the World 
Student Christian Federation for 
several years, and is well known 
in London, Toronto, and Geneva. 

FAREWELL TO THE WEST] 

Shortly after the Communists 
gained control in China, Mr. Ting 
said goodbye to his friends in 
Geneva and returned with his 
family to his native country. In 
a surprisingly short time he 
became the Principal of the Theo¬ 
logical Institute in Nanking, and 
was recently appointed a Bishop 
in what corresponds to the 
Anglican Church in China. 

In view of the fact that the 
Churches in China have had no 
contact with the Churches of the 
West in recent years it was parti¬ 
cularly valuable to have Bishop 
Ting at the conference and to hear 
at first hand what he had to say 
about the Christian cause in his 
native land. 

FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 

“Although China is an atheist 
country today and under Com- 
munisf control, the right of the 
Christian Churches to exist is 
guaranteed in the Constitution,” 
said Bishop Ting. “We have free¬ 
dom to conduct public worship, to 
carry on Sunday Schools, to 
organise student work in universi¬ 
ties, and to print and distribute 
literature without censorship. Also 
our church buildings are exempt 
from taxation.” 

He went on to say that now 
that the Churches are cut off from 
missionary help they had managed 
to pay their way, to run their own 
church life, and to train a con¬ 
siderable number of candidates for 
the Christian ministry. 

BUILDING ANEW 

“We have learned much from 
the West, especially from the 
missionary movement, but at this 
stage we must be ourselves. For 
the present we must not have our 
libraries flooded with Western 
books and our minds full of 
Western ideas. We must do our 
own thinking and produce our 
own theological works. We are 
grateful for all. the good things we 
have received, but today we are 
eager to build up pur own Church, 
a Church suited to the new life 
our people have entered into,” 


.The Childnn’s Newspaper, September 8, /956 


News from Everywhere 


About half a million VHF—very 
high frequency—radios and radio¬ 
grams have been sold in Britain 
since the BBC opened itS' first 
VHF transmitter at Wrotham, 
Kent, in May last year. 

OYEZ, OYEZ, OYEZ! 

The national town-criers’ cham¬ 
pionship held recently at Hastings 
was won by Mr. W. Cruttenden, 
the local crier. 

The Meteorological Office, 
which has departments in various 
places in the Home Counties, is to 
have headquarters in the new town 
of Bracknell, Berkshire. 

The new En deavour 



This is the ship which is to carry 
the New Zealand party of the 
Commonwealth TrausantarCtic 
Expedition. Formerly the John 
Biscoe in the Falkland Islands 
^Survey, she has now been refitted 
and renamed after the vessel which 
took Captain Cook on his voyage 
round New Zealand in 1769. 


The millionth , visitor to Blen- . 
heim Palace, home of the Duke of 
Marlborough, was presented with 
a silver salver engraved with the 
ducal arms. 

FLYING LOBSTERS 

Some 4000 lobsters are being 
flown every week from Norfolk to 
Holland to restock beds exhausted 
during the war. 

Leamington’s flower show (this 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday) is 
housed in a giant tent covering 
40,000 square feet. 

THI, LONG WAY ROUND 

A message sent by the chief 
executive of the Qantas Airlines to 
the company chairman in the next 
room ti'avelled 20,000 miles round 
the wprld in 15 minutes. This was 
the first round-the-world message 
sent over a private communications 
system. 

A Glasgow firm is to supply a 
£1,500,000 sea-water distilling; 
plant to provide fresh water for 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies.; ; 

A mushroom four feet round,* 
and weighing 7 lb. 6 oz. has been; 
found at Fraddon, Cornwall. 

LATE DELIVERY jkI; 

A card posted in London in 
1904 has just been, delivered at; 
Margate. 

Mr. John Stone, of Denby Hall 
Colliery, Derbyshire, ^ has just 
retired after 63 years in the mines. 
His long service won him the'; 
B.E.M. 

A nine-and-a-half-pound lobster, 
thought to be 20 years pld, was, 
caught by two holidaymakers at' 
Salcombe, Devon, and presented to ' 
the Plymouth Aquarium. 


^rer me 
mis ^et*m with a super 




GEOMETRY SET 

CONTAINING NICKEL 
PLATED INSTRUMENTS 




Still availabit with plastic #. 
instruments, price 25/- ^ 


Complete with compasses, dividers, mapping pen,, 
school penholder^ drawing pencils, spare nibs in 
tube, and eraser* Lower compartment contains 
two Rolinx set squares, 6" rule and bevelled- 
edge protractor. (As ii/ustroted) 

ALSO 

THE ROLINX JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 

Ideal for children just starting school. 
Complete with contents ....... 10^6 

FROM STATIONERS, TOY SHOPS & STORES 


Sole Distributors; BRITISH PENS LIMITED, ‘Pedigree’ Pen Works. 
Bearwood Road, SMETHWICK, Birmingham 41. And at 134 Old St., London E.C.I. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 8^14\ years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination, 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: “C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 

(Dept. C.N. 28)) ' College HouurC) Howard Placcf Shelton^ 


■ Stoke-on-Trentfl 



This Brorhiire 

FREE 
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Down to earth 

The steeple at the Milwaukee Lutheran Church had become 
dangerous, so it was decided to remove it in one piece with 
a huge crane. A new brick spire will take its place. 


T/ie Childriin's Newspaper, Sgfitember 8, I9S6 


THE MAN WHO FOUND 
A URANHJM MINE 

The man who found the world's 
first great uranium mine, in the 
Belgian Congo, was recently pre¬ 
sented with some of the ore he 
found there—a lump of yellow 
rock the size of his fist. 

Prospecting for a mining com¬ 
pany in the Belgian Congo 41 
years ago. Major R. R. Sharp 
spotted a piece of daffodil-yellow 
stone in a small rocky hill and 
guessed it to be uranium ore. He 
had, in fact, discovered the rich 
uranium deposits at Shinkolobwe. 

But in 1915 the world had little 
use for uranium, and his company 
were not very interested in the 
samples he sent them. The im¬ 
portance of Shinkolobwe and its 
uranium was to come later. 

In 1921 Major Sharp gave up 
prospecting for farming, but his 
old mining company have not for¬ 
gotten his pioneer work, and not 
long ago they invited him to come 
and be present at their jubilee 
celebrations. 


OLD MAORI SONGS 
ON RECORDS 

At the beginning of the century 
a collection of old Maori chants 
was made on cylindrical records 
by the late Sir Apirana Ngata. 
Now it is desired to secure a 
better reproduction of these 
chants, many of which have been 
forgotten by the people them¬ 
selves. 

To make this possible, special 
equipment is. to be made for play¬ 
ing these records so that copies 
can be made. The chants will be 
re-iecorded on tape and then 
transcribed' on modern disc 
records. 


HIGH NOTES 

The brass band of the Alpine 
village of Pieve Tesino gave a short 
concert on a mountain top the 
other day. All expert climbers, 
they took six hours to get their 
instruments to the summit of Cima 
d'Asta, which is 7000 feet high. 
The occasion was the opening of 
an Alpine hut. 


MYSTERIOUS 

STATUE 

India and Sweden are discussing 
the mystery of an Indian statuette 
of Buddha made in the 6th century 
and discovered by archaeologists 
on an island near Stockholm. 
From the layer of soil in which 
it was found the archaeologists are 
convinced that it has been there 
about 1500 years. The owner 

adorned the image with'arm and 
neck rings of silver. 

Although in those days India and 
Scandinavia were unknown to each 
other, trade routes from both 

countries met at the Mediterranean. 
Fifth century coins of Byzantium 
(ancient Constantinople) have been 
found on old Swedish burial sites 
and it is quite possible that an 
object of prbciotis metal might 

eventually find its way along the 
trade routes from the East to 

Scandinavia. 


LONDON’S BEST 
BARGAIN 

Many London families are 
studying the L.C.C.'s sixpenny 
booklet. Floodlight, which gives 
details of all the studies available 
at evening classes during the win¬ 
ter months ahead. Over a quarter 
of a million Londoners, young and 
old. attended these evening classes 
last year, and doubtless this figure 
will be surpassed in the coming 
session. Enrolment begins on 
September 17. 

A glance through Floodlight 
shows an astonishing range of 
subjects, from mathematics and 
nuclear physics to barge-building 
and criminology. 

This year the fees have had to 
be increased, but, even so, the 
classes remain London’s best bar¬ 
gain. The booklet. Floodlight, 
offers the Open Sesame to in¬ 
creased knowledge and to a wider 
social life. 


BRICK TO FIGHT 
DISEASE 

- Research scientists at Salisbury 
in Rhodesia have developed an 
under-water method to combat 
bilharzia, a disease caused by a 
parasite of water snails. The new 
method uses a kind of plastic 
brick, containing a chemical which 
slowly seeps through the water, 
killing the snails and their eggs 

If the method proves successful, 
many African regions may be 
freed from this painful and dan¬ 
gerous disease. 

Bilharzia is one of the scourges 
of Africa, and the World Health 
Organisation is to hold a confer¬ 
ence on it later this year—at 
Brazzaville, in the French Congo. 

NEW SCHOLARS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

The children of Bluff, at the 
southern tip of New Zealand’s 
South Island, are to share their 
school , with a number of French 
children who cannot speak 
English. 

These French children have 
made the long journey to New 
Zealand because their fathers have 
been engaged to build a new har¬ 
bour. As the job will take a long 
time to complete, the engineers 
have taken their wives and chil¬ 
dren with them. 


3 



Lending a hand 

Young Nicholas asks nothing 
better than to go along to Dun¬ 
stable Downs and lend a hand 
when his mother, Mrs. Joan Price, 
goes gliding. 


COLOURED DIAMONDS 

The Atomic Energy Authority 
has offered to colour diamonds 
green, blue, amber, or gold. The 
change will be achieved by means 
of irradiation in a nuclear reactor. 

This modern alchemy will be 
carried out by the isotope division 
at Harwell, which is doing fine 
work for various branches of 
medicine, industry, and agriculture. 

Customers need have no fear of 
diamonds that have been in a 
nuclear reactor, for the Authority 
states that the radioactivity they 
acquire goes in a few days. 


GREAT PROJECTS 
AT SINGAPORE 

Singapore is just completing two 
great projects which rank with the 
best of their kind in the world. 

The first is the Murmane Reser¬ 
voir, which will soon be ready for 
use; it is the largest covered reser¬ 
voir in existence. The second is 
the 2000-foot Merdeka Bridge, 
which links the centre of the citv 
with suburbs to the east. 

The longest main road bridge of 
this kind in south-east Asia, it rests 
on more than a thousand piles, the 
366 main beams each weighing 30 
tons. It has cost about £1,000,000. 

GUARDIANS OF THE 
SEABIRDS 

After spending 15 weeks alone 
on the remote Fame Islands off 
Northumberland, two Scarborough 
brothers, David and Robert 
Lazenby, have returned home. 

They lived in a 17th century 
stone cottage on Brownsman 
Island and acted as wardens to 
guard thousands of sea birds 
during the nesting season. Both 
made reports for the British 
Museum on hatching and the time 
taken by young birds to fly, and 
they also ringed many birds. 

During their stay they were 
visited by Peter Scott of the Wild 
Fowl Trust. 


CHEMISTRY 

wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN). 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



fitssepJ: 
Atlg(%ie's 

Why not your child? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


if FREE AHAINMENT TESTING 

for children 7j to I3j. 
if COURSES based upon the results 
of the tests. 

if NOJEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 

Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including: 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 

- SHORT STORY WRITING 
• WRITING FOR RADIO & TV 
Thorough Preparation for 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society'of Arts, and 
Civil Service Examinations, etc., 
COMMERCIAL ART 

-SEND THIS COUPON NOW - 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
69 Wimpoie Streetj LondoHj W.l. 
Please send me without oblisation 
details of the following courses. 


Name.... 

Address,, 


If applicable 

Age of child. Date of exam., 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


C26 



YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 


WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 


It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water, and the bricks 
used again and again. 


To all owners of 
BRIGKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert your Kit 3 into 
Kit 4, which enables you Jo build six 
additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 26/- 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 26/- AND 43/9 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to: 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
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RADIO AND TV 


LIGHTING-UP TIME IN 
BLACKPOOL 


If we be reminded that 

holidays are ending, I can 
think of no brighter way than the 
switching-on of Blackpool’s bril¬ 
liant illuminations, an annual 


event as the evenings draw in 
which' the BBC is televising in 
two separate programmes this 
Wednesday evening. 

“Switcher-on’! this year, as we 
shall see at 8.45 p.m., 
is the Tower organist, 
Reginald Dixon, cele¬ 
brating 26 years with 
the famous Northern 
resort. Richard Dim- 
bleby and Philip 
Robinson will set the 
scene as he throws the 
switches. 

Viewers who stay 
up till 10 o'clock will 
be able to travel 
along the six-mile 
promenade to see the 
millions of lights 
through the eyes of 
cameras mounted on 
the television tram. 

Next Tuesday BBC 
Children’s T V will 
visit the Blackpool 
Aquarium. • 


Famborougb 

highlights 

Jf you can’t get to this year’s 
Farnborough Air Display— 
and, of course, there’s no real 
substitute for seeing the latest air¬ 
craft on the spot—sound radio and 
television will come to your rescue 
by giving pictures of this display 
arranged by the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors. 

Highlights of the display will be 
described in the Home Service this 
Wednesday by James Pestridge 
and Charles Gardner. 

Next Saturday BBC television 
cameras will be installed there not 
only to show viewers the stationary 
exhibits, but to try to catch some 
of the supersonic fighters in flight. 
The world’s greatest display of air¬ 
craft, from lightweight helicopters 
to giant airliners, will be shown 
and described by Charles Gardner 
and Oliver Stewart. 

Directing the cameras for this 
occasion will be- .4lan Chivers, 
himself a fighter pilot in the last 
war. 



Reginald Dixon at the Tower organ 


Brush up your French 

"Living in a foreign country is 
undoubtedly the best way to 
learn the language. If you can 
stay with a typical family, so much 
the better. The BBC will try to 
give us a taste of this in En 
Famine, a brush-up-your-French 
series in the Home Service on 
Sunday mornings at 12.10 p.m., 
starting on September 16. 

Chief charadter will be Brian 
Walker, a young Englishman who 
goes to Rheims to live with Mon¬ 
sieur and Madame Vidal, and 
sometimes visits Paris with his 
friend, John Weston. M. Vidal, 
who speaks English, will sum up 
the language points at the end of 
each programme. To keep the set¬ 
ting as authentic as possible, all 
the French characters will be 
played by French people. 

Night at the fair 

Qn Saturday television is to take 
us to the fair, for the B B C's 
Saturday Night Out cameras will 
turn up on Coney Beach, at Porth- 
cawl, between Cardiff and Swansea. 
This is one of the biggest pleasure, 
grounds in the country, and a great 
attraction for holiday-makers from 
Wales and the Midlands. ■ 

All about Ondine 

Lecent) has it that hundreds of 
years ago a little French mer¬ 
maid was washed up on the 
Cornish coast near the village of 
Zennof; and' in the parish church 
you will*; still find a pew with a 
carving of the mermaid—or 
‘‘merry-maid,” as the Cornish folk 
call her. , . , , . 

; 'Round this story . Irene Hall 
^Tote a radio play, first heard four ' 
years ago, which is to he repeated 
vtith a new cast in Children’s Hour 
next' Saturday, . 

Music for the play was . written 
hy! Reginald Redman after stand¬ 
ing on the Zennor cliffs and 
ipfiagining he could hear the, mer¬ 
maids sing. : 


Billy Bean is back . . . 



Q-adget-minded • viewers should make a point of tuning in B B C 
Children’s TV on Thursday to see the return after six months’ 
absence of Billy Bean and His Funny Machine, not forgetting Voohoo, 
the goofy cuckoo, his 
unhelpful assistant, 
who is seen in the 
accompanying picture. 

Billy Bean and Yoo- 
hoo are given voices 
by Peter Hasykins 
and Cameron Hall. 

The Bean brain 
never seems to run 
out of ideas. In the 
last series, , besides 
setting up his own 
broadcasting station, 

Billy Bean made an 
atomic train. This 
time, I understand, his 
exploits will include 
his unique ideas on 
space travel. 


Billy Bvinter, too 


JJiLLY Bunter, the Fat OwF of 
Greyfriars School,fis returning 
for a new series in BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s TV next Sunday. He is 
once again played by Gerald 
Campion. ■ This time, I hear, we' 
are to make the acquaintance of 
the hero’s parent, Mr. Bunter, 
played by that distinguished actor, 
Paul Whitsun-Jones. Kynaston 
Reeves, who made a wonderful 
Mr. Quelch in the earlier series, is 
back in' the cast after a long 
absence. ■ " ’ - 


THIRSTY OAKS - 

Because of a lack of moisture, 
many of the aged oak trees in 
Nottinghamshire’s famous Sher¬ 
wood Forest are dying. Water 
formerly absorbed by the trees is 
being Taken away by pumping 
stations. 

Trees which die are being 
replaced by pines and American 
oaks, which need less water. 


Brian Roper again plays Bob 
Cherry, but a good many of the 
familiar characters are being taken 
by actors new to the Bunter set¬ 
up. They include Anthony Valen¬ 
tine as Harry Wharton, Lawrence 
' Harrington as Frank Nugent, and 
Barry Barnet as' Hurree Singh. 
Title of the first episode is Back¬ 
ing Up Bunter. 

Frank Richards, author of Billy 
. Bunter, is in his eighties. He has 
written nearly 10,000 stories. 

Ernest Thomson 


DOWN TO E.4RTH 

Royal Dutch Airlines are now 
providing - their customers with 
transport on the'ground. Travel¬ 
lers booking a, seat on a plane to 
Holland can also hire a motorised 
bicycle, commonly called a ’’buzz- 
bike.” , At -Schiphol .Airport 
Amsterdam, They, will find the 
machine waiting,’ ready for a tour 
of the country. 


Policeman 

from 

faraway 

Fiji 

Two trainees at the 
Police College at 
Hendon, Middlesex, 
talking to Police Sub- 
Inspector Uraia Moku 
of Suva, Fiji. Here on 
a six months* course on 
British police methods, 
Mr. Moku has become 
a familiar figure at 
Hendon in recent weeks. 



The Chi/dren's Newsbabcr. hebtember S. 1966 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Royalist army wiped out 

■ SEPTEMBER 3, 1651. WOR¬ 


CESTER—The Royalist Army 
which invaded England from Scot¬ 
land in its suppbrt of Charles was 
utterly defeated here today, and 
the young prince, crowned “King 
Charles II ” by the Scots eight 
months ago, has fled. 

Charles is reported to have 
fought courageously throughout 
the day. He led many charges in 
person, occasionally scoring tem¬ 
porary successes, and even when 
his lieutenants realised defeat was 
certain, Charles was seen mounting 
a fresh horse within the walls of 
the town with the obvious inten¬ 
tion of continuing the fight. 

But at six o’clock this evening he 
realised that the day was lost, and 
made his escape accompanied by a 

Americans hold 

' SEPTEMBER 5, 1774. PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA—The Continental Con¬ 
gress assembled for the first time 
in this American city today. The 
Congress is a “Parliament” com¬ 
posed of delegates from the Ameri¬ 
can colonies, and was first pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Benjamin Franklin. 

At today’s meeting the colony of 
Georgia was the only one not 
included, but its representatives 
are expected at later meetings. 

Virginia was the first of the 
colonies to take up Mr. Franklin’s 
idea and actively advocated the 
forming of the Continental Con¬ 
gress. Among Virginia’s repre¬ 
sentatives at today’s meeting was 
Colonel George Washington. 


large body of horse, towards Kid¬ 
derminster. 

The Scots crowned Charles at 
Scone on January 1 this year, and 
when his army marched over the 
Border into England he was pro¬ 
claimed King at Carlisle and else¬ 
where. ■ . .T 

By the ■ time Charles and his 
army, commanded by Alexanc^er 
Leslie, reached Worcester 12 days 
ago, Cromwell’s army was march¬ 
ing from Scotland in pursuit. 

The Royalist army was 13,^0 
strong; Crornwell had more , than 
30,000 at his comniand. 

Cromwell surrounded the tovyn. 
There were minor skirmishes' on 
August 28 and 29^ but today’s full- 
scale battle was the decisive en¬ 
counter. ; 

Parliameiit ’’ 

The Congress ' declares itself 
determined to resist “the harsh 
government ” of the colonies by 
the British Crown. High in the 
list'of grievances ' held by the 
colonists is the taxation levied on 
-them from London. Opposition to 
taxes has already led to violent 
scenes, the most notable of which 
was the raid on the tea ships in 
Boston harbour last December. 

The Canadian colonists are not 
participating in the Congress, but 
the Americans still hope that 
Canada will make common cause 
with them. 

Two years later Congress, meet¬ 
ing again in Philadelphia, declared 
America an independent state. 


England defeats Australia 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1880. LON¬ 
DON—^The first cricket match to 
be played in England between Eng¬ 
lish and Australian teams ended 
excitingly at the Oval, today in a 
five-wickets victory for England. 

The match has been remarkable 
for its dramatic changes of fortune. 
With four wickets to fall in their 
second innings, the Australians 
needed 101 ruiis to’save a single 
innings defeat;, 'They made'a re¬ 
markable recovery, thanks largely 
to E. M. Murdoch,: who was un¬ 
defeated i>vith 153 runs. 

The Australian total was 327, 
leaving England to get only 57 runs 
to win, and the wicket was still 
in excellent'"condition. But for 


some reason panic seemed to seize 
the English batsmen. 

England had only 31 runs when 
the fifth wicket fell. It must, have 
seemed to the Australians that a 
miracle was to happen, and that 
England were going to be all out 
for under 57. But such hopes were 
soon dispelled when Dr. Grace, 
who had scored 152 in the first 
innings, came out to bat again. He 
began scoring : off G. E. Palmer,; 
driving him; for four and pulling; 
him to square leg for two. 

The ■ match " whs''- finished irt 
Palmer’s 'next over. Dr. Grace 
made a beautiful cut for four; and 
then, amid a tremendous burst of 
cheering, made the v'Jnning hit. 
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CYCLISTS OF 


THE DAWN 


In a recent Parliamentary debate the- sport of time-trial 
cycling was under discussion, for it is proposed that the 
Minister of Transport should now have powers to control 
all cycling competitions on our roads: It is a sport little 
known to the general public, for reasons here explained by 
one of our special correspondents. 


'C'vERY Sunday morning through- 
out the summer, just aS" most 
of us are getting up, thousands of 
cyclists are returning home to a 
big breakfast. 

They have been taking part in 
road time trials, a national sport 
that gets few spectators; indeed, it 
is a sport in which every effort is 
made to keep the public away, the 
only news of it available to the 
general public being the announce¬ 
ments of the winners’ names in the 
national newspapers. And the 
only published details of future 



A competitor arrives with his racing 
wheels 


events are those coded in the 
handbook of the Road Time 
Trials Council, which is avail¬ 
able only to club members. 

Yet some 1300 open time trials 
and several thousand club events 
are held betw'een February and 
November every year, with some 
50,000 cyclists taking part. 

To learn something about this 
secret sport let us follow one of 


these cyclists of the dawn on the 
morning of a time trial. 

It is barely light as Bill Brown, 
as we will call our rider, gets up, 
and after a light meal cycles to the 
starting point. As he rides along 
the ■ empty roads, his lightweight 
alloy racing wheels fixed on either 
side of his front wheel, all is quiet 
and still and lonely. But as he 
reaches the starting point, which 
will probably be on the grass 
verge of a main road, well away 
from any town. Bill sees other 
early risers—timekeepers, marshals, 
a few friends, and fellow- 
competitors. 

25 MILES AN HOUR 

Bill is the first rider today, and 
soon it is time for him to set off. 
Having fitted his racing wheels, he 
pushes his machine to the start¬ 
ing line, mounts his machine 
and, supported by the starter, puts 
his feet on the pedals. The time¬ 
keeper studies his watch, then 
begins to count. “Five, four, 
three, two, one. Go.” The starter 
gives a hearty shove, and Bill 
pushes on the pedals as hard as he 
can. 

Before the bend in the road 
takes him out of sight of the next 
competitor (who will set off one 
minute later) he has reached a 
speed of about 25 m.p.h., and 
settles down to maintain it. 

RIGHT OR LEFT? 

After a few miles Bill sees a 
fork in the road ahead. Which is 
the turning? Right or left? He 
need not worry. As he approaches, 
a figure appears at the side of the 
road and points along the right- 
hand fork. It is a marshal, one of 
the club members who is lending 
a hand. 

In little over half an hour. Bill 
reaches the turning point, 12i 
miles away. A timekeeper and 
two or three marshals stand there, 
and as Bill makes a U-turn, he 
calls out his number so that his 


time can be noted, and is off on 
the return journey. 

As this is only a 25-mile race 
Bill does not slow down for a 
hasty drink or a sandwich; every 
second counts. 

One or two cars are on the road 
by now, but not enough to cause 
any delay or danger to the speed¬ 
ing rider. And on one occasion 
Bill is overtaken by another trials 
cyclist, who gradually draws 
ahead. But he is not worried. 
This week's meeting is a handicap 
event and the first rider home is 
not necessarily the winner. 

The return route is slightly 
different from the outward path, 
but at any forks or roundabouts 
a marshal is there to show the 
way. 

Finally Bill sees a group of 
cyclists and officials waiting at the 
finishing point. As he flashes past 
the timekeeper. Bill again calls his 
number, the stop-watch is pressed, 
and his time is recorded. 

Bill slowly comes to a halt, and 
having put on some warm clothes, 
he joins the spectators and officials 



Results must be entered, even on a 
rainy day 


to await the return of the other 
riders. He learns the time he has 
taken, but not until all riders are 
home can the times be compared 
and the winner announced. 

By then the sun will be well 
above the horizon, and after a 
period talking “shop,” and dis¬ 
cussing next week's trial. Bill will 
ride off again to cat a hearty 


breakfast, well satisfied with his 
dawn ride. 

The usual distances for time 
trials are-10 miles (for juniors and 
women) 25, 30, 50, and 100 miles 
as well as 12-hour and 24-hour 
rides. Naturally, courses must be 
carefully measured, and so accu¬ 
rately is this done (on bicycles 
fitted with instruments) that in a 
100-mile course an error of only 
a few yards is expected. (Inci¬ 
dentally, the four-hour 100 miles 
is to time-trial cyclists what the 
four-minute mile is to athletes. It 
was recently achieved for the first 
time—by Ray Booty, of Notting¬ 
ham, who rode this distance in 3 
hours 58 minutes 28 seconds. 

OBEYING THE HIGHWAY CODE 

The courses are also very care¬ 
fully planned. Time-trial cyclists 
must obey the Highway Code, and 
so towns, roads with traffic lights, 
level crossings, sharp bends and 
so on, must all be avoided. And 
because these races are held all 
over the country, routes with steep 
hills or poor roads are also 
avoided so that times are all com¬ 
parable. 

How is it that cycling time 
trials, taking place so often, are 
a branch of sport virtually un¬ 
known to the public? To under¬ 
stand this we must look back to 
the latter part of the 19th century, 
when cycling was in its infancy 
and public and police alike were 
opposed to the new sport. 

STRANGE VEHICLES 

-The public objected because 
their horses were often frightened 
by these strange vehicles; the 
police took action against them 
under an Act of 1835, which ren¬ 
dered liable to prosecution “any 
person riding any horse or beast, 
or driving any sort of carriage 
furiously so as to endanger the 
life or limb of any passenger.” 

Not until 1888 were cyclists 
given official recognition. In that 
year an Act of Parliament, the 
cyclists' Magna Carta, as it has 
been called, decreed that bicycles 
were carriages within the meaning 
of the Highway Acts. Clubs were 
formed and with them came racing 
—and more trouble with the 
police, who rightly maintained that 



Ray Booty, first man to cycle 100 
miles in less than four hours 


races on the public highway were 
dangerous. 

Not to be denied their sport, 
the cyclists then devised the idea 
of races run on the lines of 
bumping races in rowing. Cpm- 
petitors would start out singly at 
intervals, and if a rider were .over¬ 
taken he would drop out. (Later 
this was altered so that all riders 
completed the course, the winner 
being the person covering the dis¬ 
tance in the least time.) 

Strictly speaking, this was not 
racing, but it still remained an 
offence tinder the Highway Act of 
1835 to “ride furiously"—and 
that was the one thing a racing 
cyclist certainly had to do! 

Undaunted, the cyclists began to 
hold their meetings in the early 
morning, away from the highways 
(and possible police detection), 
revealing their meeting place only 
to club members. Thus a national 
sport was born. 

Today, of course, it is not the 
police but modern traffic condi¬ 
tions that make secrecy and an 
early start more necessary than 
ever. R. B. 





The start. A sight to be seen on Sunday mornings—if you are up early enough! 



A meal awheel—she has no time to stop for food! 
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THE HAPPY 
RETURN 

'J'he inclusion of Denis 
Compton in the M.C.C. 
team to tour South Africa is 
another milestone in the 
remarkable career of this out¬ 
standing sportsman. 

Less than a year ago it 
seemed that Denis Compton 
would have to bid farewell to 
cricket. An old knee injury, 
which developed while he was 
playing Soccer for Arsenal and 
England threatened to remove 
him for ever from first-class 
cricket. He was forced to 
undergo an operation. 

To give him any chance at 
all of continuing to play 
cricket the surgeons removed 
his knee cap. “ It looked as if 
it had been gnawed by rats,” 
said one of them afterwards. 
“I don’t know how a man 
with a knee like that could 
even try to play cricket.” 

But undaunted, Compton 
went on trying—to get fit to 
play cricket again. Months 
of treatment and exercise, 
another operation, setbacks— 
he bore- them all to get back 
to the game. 

It is a true story of courage 
and determination with a 
story-book ending. The idol 
of a million boys, Compton 
returned to the England Test 
team to score 94 runs in his 
own inimitable way. 

The Gay Cavalier of Cricket 
had made a happy return. 


BRAIN OF BRAINS 

And still they gazed, and still the 
wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry 
all he knew. 

'T'he “ one small head ” in 
Goldsmith’s lines belonged 
to the village schoolmaster. But 
what would the wonder have 
been at a. pupil who knew more 
than the schoolmaster? Yet such 
a pupil is in our midsts. He is 
Antony Carr, an 18-year-old 
student of Menai Bridge, 
Anglesey. 

Having become Brain of 
Britain of 1956 in a BBC 
general knowledge quiz, Antony 
then competed against the 
winners in the two previous 
years, both of whom were 
schoolmasters. Again he was 
successful, this time earning the 
title of Brain of Brains. The title, 
of course, is not meant to be. 
taken tod seriously, but it was a 
great feat and we can all envy 
Antony Carr his astonishing 
memory and appetite for know¬ 
ledge. 





Fare cop 

''hile two Danish detectives 
were struggling to arrest a 
thief on board a train near 
Copenhagen recently, they 
hardly noticed two other in¬ 
truders tapping them impatiently 
oh the shoulders. But when the 
thief was safely captured, they 
discovered that. the two new¬ 
comers were ticket-collectors de¬ 
manding that the police should 
pay the fares for their journey, 
plus a surcharge for not taking 
tickets before boarding the train. 


All his own work 


Think on These Things 

J ESUS, who worked as a car¬ 
penter, is our example. 

We are told again and again 
in the New Testament that we 
are to do our work as unto 
Jesus, and therefore with all our 
power, using to the full the gifts 
God has given us. It is by doing 
this that we serve our fellows, 
and so fulfil our duty to our 
neighbour. 

If we are lazy and shirk our 
work or if we do it half¬ 
heartedly, we are failing in our 
duty, and break God’s com¬ 
mandment. 

What matters to the Christian 
is that we so do our work that 
we shall receive the divine 
approval: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” O. R. C. 



John'Russell won the first prize 
at a handicraft exhibition at 
Sutton, Surrey, with this model 
of an R.A.F. launch. It took 
him seven months to make. 


JUST AN IDEA 
Nobody ever gets dizzy from 
doing too many good turns. 


Out and About 

'T'his summer has been a bad 
one for butterflies but many 
are now to be seen in the 
garden. The same is true of 
moths, both night and daylight 
fliers. Garden flowers are more 
abundant than the wild ones 
after harvesting. 

If the garden has any fruit 
trees with rotting windfalls be¬ 
neath them, butterflies will be 
joining in the feast for certain. 
And in addition to Painted 
Ladies and Tortoiseshells you 
are likely to see the gorgeous 
Peacock and the Red Admiral. 

If not on a fallen plum or 
other soft fruit, then among the 
early autumn flowers there will 
be the not so harmless while 
cabbage butterfly, whose cater¬ 
pillar eats cabbage leaves. 

C. D. D. 


THEY SAY ... 

T AM considering the establish- 
ment of an academy which 
will turn out perfect policemen 
comparable in all aspects with 
the courteous English police. 

iChief of the Madrid 
Municipal Police 

'T'hese days there is one good 
-*■ piece of music written per 

year. It used to be 60 or 70 
good pieces a day. 

Sir Thomas Beecham 

'T'here is a certain glamour 
-*■ about atomic energy 

which is attracting the young 
scientist. An official of the 

Science Masters' Association 

^he Dutchman has to bow his 
head and get used to this 
watery cabbage, because it was 
the Dutch who gave it to the 
English—without proper cook¬ 
ing instructions. 

A writer on English food in the 
Dutch newspaper Het fader land 

Tf you want to get a varied 
education and learn all sorts 
of trades and tricks, become an 
actor. Gary Cooper 


QUIZ CORNER x 

J. Who were the two J 
youngest English t 
monarchs to come to 
the throne? 



2. Which University is the 
elder, Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge? 


3. What 


hat IS the smallest i 
cathedral in the United | 
Kingdom? J 

I 4. Which is the boy’s name 
t most used in the Eng- X 

I lish-speaking world? % 

Where is the longest sus- f 
pension bridge in the t 


United Kingdom? 


J 6. Which is the biggest 
t English castle used as 

+ a residence? 


X 


Answer.’: on pat^e J2 


OUR HOMHMD 


Walking down tte lane 
to Downham, Lancashire 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper^ 
September 11,1926 

A MESSAGE was broadcast from 
2 L O the other night which 
was a first instalment of some 
of the visions of the future con¬ 
jured up by a scientific novelist 
long ago. 

A young American on a cycling 
tour in Scotland was wanted. 
His father had died at sea. It 
was imperative that he should 
go home with all speed. 

So much the wireless spoke 
aloud, and who can doubt that 
wherever the young man was he 
must sooner, rather than later, 
hear of this strange call, perhaps 
at the first inn in the Highlands 
where he stopped for a night’s 
lodging? 


THE SILENT HARP 

'^IIE harp that once through 
Tara’s halls 

The soul of music shed. 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s 
walls 

As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former 
days, 

So glory’s thrill is o’er. 

And hearts that once beat high 
for praise 

Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies 
bright 

The harp of Tara swells ; 

The chord alone, that breaks at 
night 

Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus freedom now so seldom 
wakes. 

The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant 
breaks. 

To show that still she lives. 

Thomas Moore 


The Children’s Newspafjer, September 6, 1956 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

September 9; 

F. R. Spofforth (1853-1926). 
Australian cricketer, known as 
“the demon bowler.” At the 
Oval in 1882 Spofforth look 14 
wickets for 90 runs during the 
-Test in which England was 
beaten by seven runs. 

September 10 

Sir John Soane (1753-1837). 
Architect. The Bank of England 
was one of 
his w o r k s 
and he car¬ 
ried out res¬ 
torations of 
a number of 
Oxford and 
Cambridge 
colleges. He 
accumulated 
a wonderful 
collection of 
pictures, 
books, and furniture, still to be 
seen at his house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London. 

September 11 

Arthur Young (I74I-I820): 
Author and agriculturist. A 
small Suffolk landowner, he 
journeyed all 'over England, 
Ireland, and France and wrote 
vivid accounts of living and 
farming conditions. He con¬ 
stantly advocated hew and im¬ 
proved methods of agriculture. 

September 12 

William Sharp (1856-1905). 
Writer. Under his own name he 
was a well-known critic and 
biographer. Under the pseu¬ 
donym of Fiona MacLeod he 
wrote many Celtic tales and 
the great stage success. The 
Immortal Hour. The identity of 
“Fiona” was not revealed until 
after his death. 

September 13 

General John Joseph Pershing 
(1860-1948). American soldier, 
and C o m- 
mander of 
the American 
Expedition¬ 
ary Force in 
the 1914-18 
War. Served, 
with the 
cavalry 
against t h e 
Red Indians 
and fought in the .Spanish- 
American War of 1898. Presi¬ 
dent Theodore Roosevelt pro¬ 
moted him direct from Captain 
to Brigadier-General. 

September 14 

Peter Scott (1909). Artist and 
naturalist. Son of Captain Scott, 
the Antarctic explorer. A famous 
broadcaster, he is both Founder 
and Director of the Severn Wild¬ 
fowl Trust. He represented 
Great Britain in the Olympic 
Games of 1936 at single-handed 
sailing. 

September 15 

General Sir Bernard Paget 
(1887). Soldier. After war ser¬ 
vice in Norway and as C.-in-C. 
Home Forces, he is now 
Governor of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea. 
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Shot while shooting 

Just as Corporal Olive Maitland of the- W.R.A.F. tvas taking 
a shot in the eourse of her duties another eamera “ shot ” 
her. She is at the R.A.F. Station, Wittering, Northants. 


CREELIN’ THE BRIDE 

Maybe it is because the Scot is 
•naturally rather silent (writes a 
correspondent) that so many 
cluaint Scottish marriage customs 
have survived. Perhaps it is less 
embarrassing for him to express 
his good wishes in deeds. 

Be that as it may, I witnessed 
recently in the Berwickshire fishing 
village of Eyemouth the quaint 
old custom of “creelin’ the bride.” 
As she walked from the church on 
her bridegroom’s arm, two young 
fishermen stepped forward and 
held a new fishing creel (basket) 
over her head. This act sym¬ 
bolises prosperity all their married 
life, for a full creel represents 
wealth in the fishing community. 

Sometimes a creel weighted 
with pebbles from the seashore 
is hung around the bridegroom’s 
neck and the bride cuts the straps 
—symbol that all her life she will 
ease hrs burdens. 


BUGLES AT THE 
BARBER’S 

A Bristol hairdresser has opened 
a saloon with a special appeal for 
children. Young customers can sit 
in a model car or on a rocking 
horse and attend to the more seri¬ 
ous business of changing gear or 
riding the range while waiting to 
have a haircut. 

Noise is encouraged in this 
boisterous barber’s shop, and it 
resounds with 'bugles, mouth 
organs, laughter, and chatter. 

RECTOR WITH A BARROW 

The Rector of Gillingham, Nor¬ 
folk, has adopted an unusual way 
of helping to raise funds for re¬ 
storing his church. Once a week 
he becomes a barrow-boy. 

From a barrow beside the main 
road he. sells produce given by the 
villagers to motorists and other 
passers-by. 


WORLD’S FIRST SCOUTMASTER 


Mr. A. Clinch, the world’s first 
Scoutmaster, has just died at his 
home in Teddington, Middlesex. 
He was assistant secretary of the 
Birkenhead Y.M.C.A. when Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell lectured 
there in 1908 on his idea for a 
boys’ movement that would have 


all the codes of honour, friendli¬ 
ness, and outdoor training of the 
Army Scouts—his special branch. 

It was to a big gathering that 
the great B.-P. spoke on a January 
morning 48 years ago. Everyone 
was enthusiastic and the “ 1st 
Birkenhead (duke of Wellington) 
Troop of Boy 
Scouts ” was formed 
on the spot, Mr,. 
Clinch being ap¬ 
pointed Scoutmaster. 
Thus was the Boy 
Scout movement 
publicly launched. 

Later, the tablet 
shown here was hung 
in the hall to com¬ 
memorate the occa¬ 
sion. 

Although the 
Birkenhead Y.M.C.A. 
has since moved to 
bigger headquarters, 
it still treasures this 
relic which B.-P. 
unveiled himself in 
1910. 



In this hall 

Theboyscouimovement 

WAS PUBLICLY INAUGURATED 

BY 

_^ON JANUARY 24’!* 1908. _ 


REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


UPS AND DOWNS OF OUR 
BIRD POPULATION 

How weather affects the wild creatures 


The wel and windy W'eather 
which has spoiled many holidays 
this year has also kept many of 
our nesting birds here later than 
usual. But the fine foliage on the 
trees, followed by fine crops 
of nuts in the woods, is a legacy of 
the generous sunshine of 1955. 
Similarly the shortage 
this summer was the 
outcome of last year’s 
drought. , 

The populations of 
animals and plants 
vary a little each 
year, and the study of 
these ups and downs 
is called ecology. 

Once naturalists know 
the reasons, they pre¬ 
dict what will be 
some of the effects of 
abnormal changes in 
the weather, changes 
in methods of farm¬ 
ing and other things 
which affect the 
countryside. 

Thus w'e should not be content 
simply to find rare plants, but to 
learn how and why they grow 
where they do. Even the observa¬ 
tion of birds, butterflies, and rep¬ 
tiles loses much of its interest and 
value if we do not notice why we 
find them in some places, yet not 
in others. 

VALUABLE FISH 

Among our rarer visitors this 
summer was a sturgeon weighing 
196 lb., caught by a trawler off 
Newlyn, Cornwall, and sold for 
£32 18s. A few sturgeons are 
taken by British trawlers off the 
western approaches to our isles 
each year, but they belong really 
to the big rivers of the Continent, 
v/hich they ascend like salmon 
from the sea in order to spawn. 

A large flock of scoter duck, 
which at one period attained 3000, 
spent the summer around the 
Wash. The scoter is a black arctic 
duck which nests in Iceland, but 
also in Northern Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, and in winter is common in 
our estuaries. Two pairs of scoter 
remained at a bird reserve in the ! 
Weaver estuary of. Cheshire all the 
summer, and two were seen with 
ducklings early in July. Apart from 
a record at Chichester marshes in 
1891, the scoter had not previously 
bred in England. 

LEGENDARY CHOUGHS 

The August gales brought storm- 
petrels and arctic and great skuas | 
through the Irish Sea sooner than } 
they usually come. i 

There are about 250 choughs in j 
the Isle of Man, but only two pairs ! 
in Cornwall, their only English j 
haunt, where they favour Trevose j 
Head, Newquay, and Tintagel. At j 
one time associated with the ■ 
legends of King Arthur, they are ’ 
rather like small rooks or jackdaws j 
with red legs and. when adult, a ■ 
red bill. 

In North Wales there is a 
chough population of over 2f>0. of 
which some 60 are adult birds. 


There are also choughs in South 
Wales, western Ireland, and south¬ 
western Scotland. Mr. Robert 
Hughes, a North Wales shipwright, 
has made pets of several young 
choughs which he has saved when 
the quarrey-ledges where they 
nest were going to be blasted. 

In Lakeland, buzzards at Patter- 



Choughs nesting in a lead mine in Wales 

dale and Cautley Crag, near Sed- 
bergh, reared broods, but out of 15 
nests of peregrine falcons this year 
only two or three young were 
hatched, most of the eggs being 
taken by crows or by collectors. At 
the famous ternery at the south 
end of Walney Island, near Bar- 
row-in-Furness, black-backed gulls 
have become so numerous and 
destructive that where more than 
100 Sandwich terns nested before 
the war, only three pairs managed 


to lay any eggs this summer, and 
none, of their chicks escaped the 
greedy gulls. 

For the second year in succes¬ 
sion a pure white swallow nested 
at Kintbury, in Berkshire, and pro¬ 
duced two normal young birds as 
W'ell as two white ones. 

A study of the partridge popula¬ 
tion in Norfolk by the I.C.I. Game 
Research Station showed there was 
an average of 184 pairs to every 
1000 acres in 1956, compared with 
130 pairs last year, and 203 in 
1953. This rise and fall is caused 
mostly by weather, grass-cutting, 
and natural enemies. In some 
places all the partridges have been 
marked with coloured plastic 
identity tabs so that more or less 
continuous observations can he 
made. 

SUITABLE FOR SNAKES 

An average of 37 per cent of the 
nests is lost, anef foxes, stoats, and 
cats take the heaviest toll. 
Pheasants have been found to lay 
frequently in partridge nests, even 
when partridge eggs are there.. 

Snakes have been commoner 
than usual on the moors this sum¬ 
mer, particularly adders. That was 
the result of the hot dry summer of 
last year, because adders normally 
like dry conditions such as are 
found on our sandy heaths and the 
moors, whereas the larger grass- 
snake favours damper places, 
usually in the valleys near streams 
or ponds. E. H. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (8) 
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Sporting Flashbacks 



M?P.W.RINDER, 

wo OtOSO N\UCH TO BUlL.li THE diTEAT A,STOH VILLA FOOTBALL 
TEAfAS OF .PAST VEARS, HAP A MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE WHEN 
HE SOUGHT TO ENGAGE A VOUNS MINER WORKING AT HEONESFORP 

H£ LOST HiS WYAKONS TUB COLLmSS Mb 
WHSN OmNBSS FBLL.TOOK HEFUSB OH A BAITSB 
NEXT MORNING HE RENEWED HIS QUEST AND 
EVENTUALLY GAINED THE PLATER’S SIGNATURE 
—STEVE SMITH, WHO HELPED VILLA To WIN 
THE Cup IN Iggs AND ALSO PUYED FOR ENGLAND^ 



^ HAD SEEN ONLY ONE LEAGUE FOOTBALL 
MATCH WHEN HE BECAME A BREKTORD 
PROFESSIONAL AT IT ... AND BEFOITE HE 
WAS 18 HE HAD BEEN transferred To 
\WOLVERHAMPTON FOR A BIG FEE. 


THESE ARE DAYS OF DO-IT-YOURSELF 


s 

Flush of 
Wimpole 
Street 

A new version of the Barretts of 
Wimpole Street has been filmed in 
this country by M-G-M, and. one 
of the stars in it is the cocker 
spaniel which plays the part of 
Elizabeth Barrett’s dog, Flush. 

As Elizabeth Barrett’s constant 
companion, the dog had to be care¬ 
fully selected. After seeing a 
dozen spaniels, the producer and 
the director chose a brown and 
white one. Baby Belle, that had the 
necessary “soulful expression in 
her eyes." 

Re-named Flush, the spaniel 
began rehearsing to appear with 
Jennifer Jones, who plays the. part 
of Elizabeth Barrett in the film. 
To begin with, the dog was trained 
to respond to hand signals alone, 
as verbal commands could not be 
given during the greater part of the 
filming. 

Another difficulty was that Flush j 
had to show fear of the stern Mr. 
Barrett, played by Sir John Giel¬ 
gud. This great actor is fond of 
dogs, and as the spaniel took to 
him immediately there were con¬ 
siderable difficulties when the time 
came for Flush to show dislike of 
Mr. Barrett. 

Dog-lovers everywhere will look 
forward to seeing Flush when The 
Barretts of Wimpole: Street is re¬ 
leased, possibly early next year. 


END OF A LIGHTHOUSE 

One ' of the famous Thames 
lighthouses, the Chapman' Light 
off Canvey Island, has had to be 
abandoned. 

For 106 years this red-painfed 
tower has been one of the main 
navigational aids for ships enter¬ 
ing and leaving the Thames. Now 
it is unsafe because the tides have 
undermined the foundations. 

The lighthouse has been 
replaced by a light and bell buoys. 


If father got into his evening 
dress to paint the ceiling at home 
we should think he was quite crazy. 
But for over a fortnight at 
Olympia men in evening dress will 
show that decorating can be done 
without any ill-effects to clothes. 
They will be using a new kind of 
non-drip unspillable jelly-paint. 

This is only one of the thousands 
of fascinating items at the 4th 
International Handicrafts, Home¬ 
crafts, and Hobbies Exhibition 
which is to be held at Olympia 
from September 6 to 21. Among 
others that will kindle the interesl 
of domestic handymen and women 
will be over 80 different kits for 


TWO CARS--43 RECORDS 

Two British sports cars—an 
Austin Healey and an M.G— 
recently broke 43 international 
records at the Bonneville Salt Flats 
at Utah, U.S, . A speed of over 
203 m.p.h. was reached on one 
run by the Austin Healey, which 
was driven by its designer, Mr. 
Donald Healey. The M.G. broke 
15 records, all at speeds of over 
140 m.p.h. 


making their own furniture, and a 
new kit which enables soldering to 
be carried out without an iron or 
separate stick solder and flux. 
There will also be demonstrations 
of dressmaking with parades of 
models wearing the home-made 
dresses. 

Home craftsmen are often in¬ 
ventors, and a section devoted to 
their brainwaves has been arranged 
with the advice of Leslie Hardern 
of the TV Inventors’ Club. 

Turning from the practical to the 
beautiful, visitors will be deeply 
impressed by the fabulous display 
of handicrafts sent from many 
lands. From China, for example,, 
have come samples of crafts that 
are sometimes thousands of years 
old. They include exquisite work 
in porcelain, ivory, jade, bamboo, 
lacquer, silks, and beaten metals. 
The outstanding Chinese exhibit is 
a huge ivory tusk carved to repre¬ 
sent a landscape; it took seven 
men more than three years to com¬ 
plete. In contrast to it are carv¬ 
ings on ivory the size of a grain of 
rice. 

Many other countries have sent 
examples of their handicrafts, and 


Britain herself will take a proud 
place among them with over 1000 
prize-winning entries in the com¬ 
petition run by the Exhibition’s 
organisers. 

Hobbies will be illustrated not 
only by these products of patient 
skill, but by a display of the hob¬ 
bies of famous people. 

Altogether the Exhibition will 
show that in this mechanical age 
more and more people everywhere 
are returning to the pleasures of 
making and doing things for them¬ 
selves. 

Adrriission is 2s. 6d. for adults 
and Is. for children. 


DOG RESCUES PUPPY 

On the Queensland coast, just 
north of Brisbane, is a surf club 
which has as its mascot a dog 
named Sammy, an 18-month-old 
boxer which loves the sea. 

Recently he went info the sea 
for a swim, followed by a fox 
terrier puppy which immediately 
got into difficulties. Sammy 
noticed this, and, diving under 
the terrier, swam to shore with it 
on his back. 


r/ie Children’s Newspaper, Septembers, 1956 

New Ship 
Delivered 
in Pieces 

A 240-ton ship built on the 
Clyde has been taken to pieces, 
packed up, and sent out to Africa 
for service on Lake Nyasa. 

Why, it maj- be asked, should all 
the parts be assembled in the 
shipyard when they would have to 
be taken to pieces for transport 
overland from the nearest African 
port? For there is no water con¬ 
nection between the ocean and 
Lake Nyasa. 

The answer is that before a 
vessel may leave a British ship¬ 
yard she must be passed as sea¬ 
worthy in every way by Lloyd’s 
and the Ministry of Transport. 
That means, of course, that she 
must be built and launched. 

In this case it took seven 
months for the marine engineer in 
Nyasaland, with the help of 100 
Africans, to put the ship together 
again from the 500 bundles and 
crates sent out to him. 

Lake Nyasa has a long tradition 
of prefabricated ships from Britain. 
The first was sent out in 1875 
with her plates numbered for dis¬ 
mantling. There were few roads 
in those days and she reached the 
lake literally on the heads of 
African porters. 


FLYING LABORATORY 

A flying laboratory containing 
the latest electronic equipment is 
making an aerial survey over the 
Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Belgian Congo border. 

A special apparatus is lowered 
through. the hatch of the Dakota 
aircraft, suspended by a nylon 
cord, and it picks up signals from 
the earth. These are relayed to 
instruments operated by the re¬ 
search team of geologists in the 
cockpit. They can thus piece to¬ 
gether a comprehensive picture of 
the mineral-bearing rocks below. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, by Rolf Boldrewood—a tale of old Australia (1) 


The. Marston family were settlers in New South Wales 
in the 1840s. Transported as a boy to Australia (for poach¬ 
ing a hare), Ben Marston had married an Irish immigrant 

PON'T LET 
FATHEE PEAG YOU 
ANO JIM INTO 
HIS BAD WAYS 


girl on finishing his sentence, and had started a small 
farm. They had three children, Dick, Jim, and Aileen. 
Ben was an embittered man, silent and morose. He 


always seemed to have money and was often away from 
home. The children noticed that he would seem startled if 
any stranger approached the farm. 



One day when the boys were grown up they 
received a message from their father telling them 
to come to a distant spot and help him drive some 
cattle^ Aileen and her mother suspected that 
these were stolen cattle, and Mrs. Marston was 
grief-stricken at the prospect of her sons being 
led into their father’s evil ways. Aileen, feeling 
that this was a turning point in her brothers’ 
lives, tried to persuade them not to go. 


The boys said they must obey Dad, and rode 
off into the bush. They met him with a 
“ mob ” of stolen cattle. He explained 
why he was a cattle thief. “ I swore I’d be 
revenged on ’em all when they locked me up 
and sent me out here for a paltry hare,” he 
said. “ Broke my old mother’s heart, so it 
did.” He told them they could give him 
away to the police if they liked. 


Feeling they could not “ leave the old man in the 
lurch,” Dick and Jim helped him drive the cattle 
to his hide-out in the mountains, a valley enclosed 
by cliffs whose existence was known only to him 
and two other men. The boys gasped in amaze¬ 
ment at this beautiful place. Grazing on the 
lush grass of the small plain were other mobs of 
.cattle, and horses too, which Dad and his con¬ 
federate, “ Starlight,” had stolen. 


Next day they saw two horsemen approaching. 
“ Mr. Starlight ” and his faithful half-caste 
servant, .Warrigal. The newcomers explained 
that they had been chased by the police and, 
though Starlight had been wounded, they had 
escaped. He was really a cultured English 
gentleman who had got into trouble at home 
and had come to Australia. He had taken ic 
this lawless life from love of adventure. 


Will Jim and Dick, honest lads, leave their father and his dashing companion? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, September 8, 1956 


THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


On ‘Mr. Wilkins’ behalf, Jennings 
orders some cakes for a staff 
coffee party. Then, armed with 
sundry contributions, he visits 
another shop to purchase the food 
for a dormitory feast .. 

15. Last-minute hitch 

^NCE inside the Linbury Stores 
and Post Office, Jennings 
wasted no time. He made a bee¬ 
line for the food counter, where 
a young woman in an off-white 
overall was standing. 

“Good afternoon. Do you sell 
Irish stew?” he inquired. 

“Not ready mixed, we don’t,” 
she replied. “I dare say we’ve got 
all the things, though. What is it 
you want?” 

Jennings fumbled in his pocket 
and produced the shopping list. 
Bacon, sausages, suet, onions, 
potatoes; in a matter of minutes 
the ingredients of his choice had 
been assembled. 

“How much does that come to, 
please?” Jennings inquired, 

The assistant added up the total. 
“That’ll be four and eleven so 
far.” ,. 

“Oh, good. I can go up to five 
.Hid a penny, you see, provided 
you don’t mind taking these 
lemonade bottles in part exchange.” 

The young lady examined the 
labels on the bottles and shook 
her head. “I can’t take these. I’m 
afraid.” 

“Why not? There’s twopence 
due back on each of theml” •' 

Disappointment in store 

"Not at this shop there isn’t,” 
she explained. “We don’t sell this 
make of lemonade here, so we 
can’t take the bottles.” 

“Oh fish-hooks! That means 
I’m eightpence down the drain. 
You’d better wipe out the suet,” 
Jennings said, with a grimace. 
"Still, I shall be able to pay for 
the rest when I’ve changed this 
postal order.” 

He moved away to the post 
office counter farther down the 
shop. But here a fresh disappoint¬ 
ment awaited him. The man in 
charge glanced briefly at Temple's 
postal order and then handed it 
back. 

“I can’t change this for you. It’s 
crossed.” He pointed to the two 
ink lines drawn across the face of 
the order. “This means that the 
money’s got to be paid through a 
bank. It can't 'be cashed in the 
ordinary way.” 

Jennings was aghast at this 
revelation. “This is gruesome. 
Couldn't I rub out the lines, or 
scratch them off, or something?” 
he asked hopefully. 

“You’d find yourself in trouble 
if you tried 1” 

“But what am 1 going to do, 
then?” the boy -demanded in 
despair. “First the lemonade 


bottles are no good, and now you 
say the postal order . . .” 

“I’m sorry, son, but it’s not my 
fault,” the man informed him. 
“I’m not allowed to cash crossed 
postal orders over the counter.” 

Worried now, Jennings produced 
the -final contribution from his 
pocket. “Well, anyway, these 
stamps will be all right, won’t 
they?” he queried. “I mean, 
they’re not crossed or anything.” 

“Stamps!” A note of dis¬ 
approval crept into the sub-post- 
master’s voice. “ Listed, son. This 
is a general stores and post office. 
We sell postage stamps—we don’t 
buy them.” 

“But they’ve never been used. 
You’d be able to sell them again 
ever so easily if you cleaned them 
up a bit,” 

His pleadings were in vain; The 
stamps were useless as legal 
tender. With a heavy sigh he made 
his way back to the food counter 
to cancel two-thirds of his order. 

Sausages and potatoes 

After an earnest discussion with 
the young woman in the off-white 
overall, he decided to spend one- 
and-twopence on sausages and the 
remaining fivepence on potatoes. 
Then, as time was growing short, 
he hurried back to school with the 
useless lemonade bottles clanking 
in his pocket. 

The remainder of Dormitory 4 
were not seriously perturbed when 
told that their contributions had 
not been of any value. 

“Never mind, we can still make 
a stew with the potatoes and 
sausages,” Temple remarked. “And 
I’ve managed to scrounge a few 
Brussels sprouts, so we can bung 
those in as well.” 

“Where did you get them? Not 
out of the pig-food bin»?” asked 
Darbishire. 

“Gosh, no! Old Bromo’s been 
growing them in his garden plot 
and he said we could have them 
when I told him what we were 
doing.” 

Chef at work 

Atkinson, as chief cook, started 
his preparations in the tuck box 
room directly after tea. First he 
scrubbed the potatoes with his nail 
brush and cut them into wafer- 
thin slices with a razor blade he 
used for sharpening pencils. After 
that he dropped sausages, potatoes 
and sprouts into the biscuit tin and 
added a few drops of water. Then 
he crept unobserved into the boiler 
room, where he placed the make¬ 
shift casserole on the top of the 
furnace. 

When evening preparation was 
over, the boys took it in turns to 
visit the boiler room at regular 
intervals to see what progress was 
being made, .-kt five minutes to 
eight Jennings sped down Tor a 
final reconnaisance, and he had 


not returned when the -dormitory 
bell sounded and the rest of the 
boys made ready to go upstairs to 
bed 

Darbishire and Venables dis¬ 
cussed the coming banquet as they 
crossed the hall on their way to 
the main staircase. 

“We’ll have to buck up and get 
into bed as fast as we can,” 
Darbishire said anxiously. “We 
mustn’t keep Mr. Carter waiting 
when he comes to put the light 
out.” There was a nervous edge 
to his voice. Now that their plans 
were approaching the climax, he 
began to feel worried. “I only 
hope to goodness . . .” 

He was passing the hall table as 
he spoke, and his words died away 
as he caught sight of a square 
cardboard box bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion on the lid. URGENT. 
FRAGILE, it read. Below that 
was a name and address in bold, 
clear letters. J. C. T. Jennings, 
Linbury Court School. 

Darbishire stared at the box 
with growing wonder. Curious to 
know what fragile object lay 
within, he eased open the lid 

Wonderful discovery 

“Crystallised cheesecakes! Look 
what I’ve found!” he cried. 
“Cakes, eclairs, meringues, jam 
tarts—the lot! A whole dozen of 
them!” 

Venables whistled in surprise. 
“Where did old Jennings get those 
from?” 

“They must be part of the 
feast,” Darbishire reasoned. “ A 
secret second course, perhaps. 
Obviously he couldn’t tell us or 
that would have given the game 
away.” 

There was still no sign of Jen¬ 
nings so, for security reasons, 
Darbishire removed the box of 
cakes from the halt table and took 
it upstairs with him to Dormitory 
4. . 

“Where can we put it while we 
get undressed?” Venables queried 
as they went upstairs. “There’s 
nowhere safe to hide it in the 
; dqrm—especially with Mr. Carter 
oh duty. He’s got supersonic eye¬ 
sight.” 

Darbishire brooded over the 
matter for a few minutes and then 
suggested a solution. 

Last-minute plans 

On the landing, just outside the 
dormitory door, was a recess in 
the wall some eighteen inches 
wide. Here stood a fire extin¬ 
guisher, one of many which were 
placed at strategic points about 
the building. 

“We can bung it behind the 
extinguisher. No one ’will ever 
see it there,” he decided, as he 
reached the dormitory door and 
turned to put his plan into opera¬ 
tion. 

The round metal cylinder pro¬ 
vided adequate cover. Unless the 
e.xtinguisher was moved bodily 
from the recess, no one could tell 
that a box of fancy cakes was 
concealed 'cehir.d it. 

Satisfied, the two boss hurried 
into the dormitory and began 
throwing off their clothes with 
feverish haste. 

“We mustn't keep Mr. Carter 
talking when he comes round,” 

Cootioued on page 11 
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DINKY TOYS No. 706 

Vickers Viscount 
Airliner 


Here is a splendid model of the world’s first successful 
propeller-turbine, passenger-carrying aircraft, in the 
attractive finish of Air France, with the flying horse symbol 
on fuselage and tail. Wing Span 51". Price 4/11 (inc. tax). 



DINKY TOYS 
No. 616 

Military 
Ambulance 

An authentic model of a British Army ambulance, on Fordson 
Tharries chassis. Die-cast body with well-modelled detail. 
Red Cross markings in relief on sides, top, and rear. Rear 
doors open. Driver in cab. Heavy-duty rubber tyres. 
Finished in service green. Length 4|". Price 6/11 (inc. tax). 


Look for the 
on the J 
base 


name 


D/mr TOYS 



•Je There’s a FREE Meccono Magazine 
waiting for you! Write to The Editor at 
Dept.'C.N. I .Meccano Ltd., Binns Road, Liverpool 13. 


SPEED ON WHEELS No. 5 


The year 1938 saw a wonderfully exciting struggleoQpr 

the Land Speed Record. Two great cars and two'great drivers • 

arrived at Utah — Capt. George Eyston' with “ Thunderbolt” 

. and Jolhi Cobb with his Railton. First Eyston at 345.5Tn.p.h., 
then Cohi) at 3.50.2, captured the record. With its tail-fm ' , 

removed Thunderbolt brought the record back to Eyston at 
357.0 m.p.lj.Tn 1930 ,Cobb returned to Utah. His first attempt 
was unsucces,sful, but in the early morning of August 22nd 
he tried again. The Railton, with its two Napier “Lion” engines 
and tyres specially made by Dunlop with treads only 
To incli thick, travelled at over 10 m.p.h. faster than 
any previous car. Cobb had recaptured the 
record at 369.7 m.p.h. and he returned 
to England with war threatening, 
having gained prestige 
for himself, ins AiH 

engineers and 
his CDUntrv. 



TYPES 


Wrllficr a FVEE ff/y c/“r.V r.-zE.njWcTlV', a 
ulMprat^i tcct cn t.Kf irorlTt frrzl rtJTirj drcLiits to: 

DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., ADVERTISING DEPT, C5, FORT DUNLOP, 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 24 , 

6H/|2J 
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PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 


Send 3d. for our Postage. (Abroad 
6d. extra.) Monthly selfectidns our 
speciality. IF you wish you may 
join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB. " 
Sub. I/'. Approvals sent monthly. 
Quarterly Club ^ gifts. (Postal 
Sec. Est. 1897 .) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 76), Canterbury, Kent * 



STAMP PACKETS of QUALITY 


10 Abyssinia 
25 Algeria 
100 Argentine 
100 Austria 
25 Belgian Cols. 
100 Belgium « 
50 Bulgaria 
100 Canada 
25 Ceylon 
100 China 
25 Colombia 
25 Cuba 
10 Cyprus 


(All Different) 


2 /- 

1 /- 

3/- 

1/6 

2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

4/6 

1/8 

1/6 

1 /- 

1/3 

1/3 


200 Hungary 3/- 

25 Iceland 3/9 

25 Iraq 1/3 

100 Italy 1/6 

10 Kenya 1/- 

25 Malaya 1/6 

2/- 50 New Zealand 2/6 

1 /. 25 Pakistan 1/3 

1/3 100 Portugal 3/- 

2/9 10 Trinidad 2/- 

200, 1/9; 500. 6 /-; 1,000, 
12/6; 2.000, 24/6; 5,000, £6. 
Postage 2i<l. extra. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


lOb Czechoslovakia 2/- 
100 Denmark 
25 Dg.vpt 
• 25 Ecuador 
100 Finland 
Whole World: 


200 France 3/9 
100 French Cola. 3/9 
200 Germany -2/6 
10 Gold Coast 1/- 
50 Gt. Britain 2/- 
100 Greece 3/6 
25 Guatemala 1/9 
10 Hong Kong 1/3 


THREE NEW 
Queen Elizabeth Issues of 

GILBERT AND 
ELLICE ISLANDS 

have just been released, and are extremely 
k attractive large bi-coloured pictorials 
^ with 3 different native .scenes. These 

► superb MINT stamps will be sent at < 

) once I 

:ABSOLUTELY FREE!!! 

^ to all genuine collectors requesting one of 

> my Discount Approval selections. I also 
b give 50 Different stamps entirely free 
k to purchasers, and there is a really 
“ Genuine Bonus Scheme for all regular 

customers. You will not regret writing 
to; 

< G. W. THOMAS (Dept. C/GIL), . 
[ 7 Winterbourne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. ^ 

enclosing 2 id. stamp for postage. 


ISRAEL- - IMMI^RATroK ■FREE 

DON’T WRITE A LETTER. Put your name and address on the back of a 
6 d. postal order (for our postage and packing) and send it to ns. We will 
then supply the above beautiful stamps with 5 others from Israel and a 
selection of our World Famous Approvals. 

AVON STAMPS (Dept. IS) LOWESTOFT 



FREE 

Tills beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 
given free to all requesting our Approvals.- 
Send 2id. stamp.,: 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. O), 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


SEND NOW !! 

I /- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
' Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 



15/- FACE VALUE 15/- 

British Colonial stamps iucUiding the 
above three high values to all readers 
requesting to inspect a selection of our 
stamps on Approval. Please state whether 
Colonial, Foreign or mixed Approvals 
required and enclose 4d. in stamps to 
cover cost of postage to you. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (30), 85 LECSBY AVENUE, 
-GRIMSBY, LIN^_ 



‘Plasticine^ for lioiiris of fnn 


You can make all sorts of clever models 
in ‘ Plasticine ’, the famous modelling 
material that has been used by boys 
and girls for over 50 years. 

‘Plasticine’ is now available in 
seventeen wonderful colours and is 
obtainable from stationers, stores 
and toyshops everywhere. 

‘Plasticine’ 



Regd. Trade Mark 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS MODELLING MATERIAL MADE ONLY BY HARBUTT‘S 


HARBUTT’S PLASTIC I NE LIMITED 

BATHAMPTON, BATH, SOMERSET 

Sole MAnufftCturers 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Who is the world's tallest 
athlete? Russia's Vasily 
Akhtayer must certainly be in the 
reckoning—he stands 7 feet 6y 
inches. Vasily is a possible mem¬ 
ber of Russia’s Olympic basket¬ 
ball team. 

Vic Roberts, who is in the 
Customs and Excise I^ervice at 
Penryn, Cornwall, has played 
Rugby 16 times for England. This 
month his home town is to pay 
tribute to his sporting achieve¬ 
ments in a unique way—he is to 
be made a Freeman. 

Like mother, like son 

One of the youngest players in 
the boys’ golf championship 
at Sunningdale was 13-year-old 
Bruce Critchley, of Eton. Bruce 
has certainly received instruction 
from an expert, for his mother is 
the former Diana Fishwick, Eng¬ 
lish women's champion in 1930. 
The new champion is 17-year-old 
John Ferguson, of the Bell Baxter 
High School at Cupar, Fife. In the 
final he beat Clive Cole, also 17, 
of Taunton School. 

'J'me Australian cricketers will 
soon be leaving Britain, 
but before they leave they are 
playing a match against Mr. T. N. 
Pearce’s XI, at Scarborough, start¬ 
ing this Wednesday. On Saturday 
they go to Newcastle, for a two- 
day game with'the Minor Coun¬ 
ties. ' 

When ■ the Australians leave, 
Keith Miller will remain in Eng¬ 
land for two or three weeks. 
Miller has been 'offered a job as 
sports adviser to Australian tele¬ 
vision, and he intends to study 
British methods of presentation. 

Twin-stroke 

J?IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD twinS who 
have swum Lake Windermere 
are believed to be the youngest to 
have achieved this feat. They are 
Bill and Joan Thrall, boy and girl 
swimming captains.of Rotherham 
Neptune Swimming Club. Bill 
swam the lake in 6-J- hours, and 
Joan in just over eight hours. 


Chosen for Melbourne 



Suzanne Allday, holder of the 
British discus-throwing record, pre¬ 
pares for a throw during training. 
Both she and her husband, Peter, 
the hammer-thrower, have been 
chosen for our Olympic team at 
Melbourne. 

J^ussiA has left nothing to chance 
in selecting her teams for the 
Olympic Games. No fewer than 
14 million sports men and women 
took part in regional eliminating 
contests. 


/Fhe biggest football league in the 
world' is one iii which over 
500 ships’ crews fake part every 
year. Known as the Scandinavian. 
World League, it is sponsored 
mainly by the seamen's churches 
of the Scandinavian countries. It 
has been running successfully for 
six years, and shipowning firms 
and the seamen’s trade unions have 
presented cups and prizes. 

Each' ship’s team has to play 
eight matches a year, but because 
different ships might never nieet 
there can. be no list of fixtures. So, 
whenever two ships who are mem¬ 
bers of the league happen to be in 
port together—no matter in what 
part of the world or at what time 


J^EW speedway stars have had the 
pleasure of seeing sons fol¬ 
lowing in their footsteps on the 
cinder-track, but 18-year-oId 
Bobby Croombs, who is now win¬ 
ning attention at Wembley, is 
the son of Tommy Croombs, one 
of the earliest and greatest of 
English riders. Bobby was just a 
babe in arms when his father was 
the favourite of the fans at West 
Ham. 

Pupil helping master 

]l(j[iKE Ellis, 19-year-old member 
of Thames Valley Harriers, 
who recently won the inter-services 
hammer championship, is joining 
Loughborough College, Leicester¬ 
shire, next month on a physical 
education course. At the same 
time Don Anthony, who will 
represent England in the Olympic 
Games hammer event, will become 
a lecturer at the college. As Ellis 
and Anthony are great friends, 
they will be able to train together 
—the pupil helping the master. " 

gERVL ’ French, Bournemouth 
veterinary assistant, recently 
won the women’s Tour de France 
cycle race. As part of her train¬ 
ing, Miss French spent the week., 
before the race on a 500 miles 
cycling tour of Wales. She also 
rides the eight miles to and from 
her work each day. 


. Results of all matches are sent 
to the capital cities of. the 
countries of the contesting teams, 
and every December the winners 
of the competition are determined. 

"To allow for the different sizes 
of crews taking part, and to pre¬ 
vent strong teams selecting' weak 
opponents, a novel system of scor¬ 
ing is used. Points for a win or 
draw are awarded in the usual way, 
but at the end of the season bonus 
points for each match are added 
according, to each team’s final 
position in the league. 

; The winners of the competition 
last year were the team of the 
Norwegian ship, Ta-sco. 


World^s biggest football league 

of year—a match is arranged. 


J^on Clark goes to Melbourne as 
one of Britain’s Marathon 
trio after only one race over that 
gruelling distance—in fact, at the, 
end of his first season of long-dis¬ 
tance road running. Yet it was not 
until he went into the Army in 
1948 that he showed any real 
interest in athletics. 

JJarry lilCKS (Hampstead Har¬ 
riers), who will also represent 
Britain in the marathon in the 
Olympic Games, also took up 
marathon running only this year. 
An insurance clerk in London, he 
runs every day to his office and 
back to his Finchley home, some 
50 to 60 miles a week. It also saves 
the fare. ' 

'J'he Olympic torch will be car¬ 
ried by a relay of over 2500 
runners from Cairns, in Northern 
Queensland, to Melbourne—and 
all fire brigades along the route 
will be, warned. Officials following 
the runners in cars will also be 
supplied with fire extinguishers. \ 



On Daddy’s track 

While Daddy does his training, his daughter has her airing 
at the Croydon Sports Arena. The runner is Derek Clark, 
a South London Harriers half-miler. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


MARS A T ITS NEAREST 


'J’nE planet Mars is now at its 
nearest to the Earth, and is by 
far the'most radiant object.in the 
evening sky. Appearing much 
brighter than any star, it will be 
readily recognised in the south¬ 
east sky by its rosy lustre. 

On Friday” Mars is at its closest 
lo Earth—35,162,000 miles away; 
this is its nearest to our world 
since . August. 22, 1924, when it 
came to within 34,637,000 miles. 

Mars is therefore now at its 
brightest, but only for a short 
time; because the two worlds have 
now drawn level relative to the 
Sun, and the Earth is speeding at 
1100 miles a minute compared 
with the 900 miles a minute of 
Mars. The Earth will therefore 
soon draw away from Mars in yet 
another lap of this everlasting race 
round the Sun. 

‘ BEST TIME FOR STUDY 

In a month’s time there will be 
a marked reduction in the bril¬ 
liance of Mars, for it then will be 
about 40 million miles from us. 

'This, of course, is the best time 
for owners of astronomical tele¬ 
scopes to study the surface mark¬ 
ings of this little world which, 
with a diameter of only 4200 miles, 
is little more than half the size 
of the Earth. Markings and sur¬ 
face details on so small an object 
at such a distance are difficult to 
perceive even with most powerful 
instruments, but something may be 
seen with even a three-inch tele¬ 


scope if atmospheric conditions 
are clear and steady. 

The accompanying picture of 
one hemisphere of Mars shows the 
features which may be seen with 
a telescope of 12 to 15 inches aper¬ 
ture; I have seen most of these 
through a reflector of 12 inches 



aperture. A few distinct and 
recognisable streaks and spots may 
be glimpsed with a 4j-inch re¬ 
fractor telescope, but not all at 
once as shown in the picture, for 
Mars.has clouds which come and 
go. 

I have drawn the picture to show 
the definite markings that appear 
to be permanent, from observa¬ 
tions taken when Mars has previ¬ 
ously been well placed. 

It will be seen that the outlines 
of these markings have a decided 
“geographical” appearance, par¬ 


ticularly as presenting promon¬ 
tories, bays, inlets, islands, 
estuaries, and even lakes. The 
picture shows this side of Mars 
tilted at the angle at which we 
observe it now, with the snow- 
covered South Pole shown at the 
top. 

Seen thus, the most distinct 
detail is the famous “sea” known 
now as Syrtis Major; it is the 
large V-shaped dark area shown in 
the lower half of the picture. 
Presented the other (and right) 
way up, this suggests the Bay of 
Bengal; it is in fact about the same 
size. 

CLASSICAL NAMES 

Various local names became 
applied to the fixed features of 
Mars by different countries until 
finally classical names common to 
all were adopted. Round the 
coast, to the left, will be seen 
another somewhat similar indenta¬ 
tion, Syrtis Minor. 

From the bottom end of the 
Syrtis Major eurves to the right 
the long channel of the Nilo Syrtis, 
leading, to what appears to be a 
large lake, but which may be an 
oasis. There are several of these 
on Mars, but they vary considera¬ 
bly in size during the Martian 
season, as do many other of the 
less definite features. 

Above and to the right of Syrtis 
Major extends the well-defined 
channel of the Sinus Sabaeus. This 

CoDtioued in next column 


THANKS TO JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

Venables informed . Temple and 
Atkinson, who were already in 
their pyjamas.' “We’ve got to get 
rid of him as quickly as we can.” 
' “Yes, of course. And it might 
be a.good idea to yawn quite a 
lot. That'll show him we’re in a 
hurry to get off to sleep,” Atkin¬ 
son suggested. 

At that moment there came a 
scurry of feet on the landing and 
Jennings hurried into the room. 

“How’s the feast getting on?” 
Temple inquired. 

“It’s done I "Jennings announced 
as he scrambled ,qut of his jacket 
and pullover. “All the water had 
boiled away when I got there. The 
sprouts and potatoes had sort of 
glued themselves to the bottom of 
the tin, and the sausages were 
going black.” 

“Black!” cried Atkinson,aghast. 
“You mean they’re ruined?” 


is a most distinctive feature, and 
at the end, shown near the edge of 
the disc, is a singular forked 
feature, which, reminds me of the 
double estuary of the Amazon, 
though it would be on a much 
larger scale. 

It is most impressive to see this 
region of Mars loom out, sharp 
and clear,'.and from the misty 
waves of the Earth’s atmosphere, 
revealing the bold lines of the 
coast between the blue-grey of the 
“sea” and the pale orange hue of 
the land, which is known as Edom. 

G.F.M. 


“I wouldn’t say that. They 
should be all right if we can get 
the light put out pretty quickly.” 

“Goodo!” Darbishire approved. 
“And you needn’t worry about the 
second course, Jen. Venables and 
I have attended to that.” 

“Second course!” ' Jennings 
shook his head in perplexity. “I 
don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“Don’t be so dim,” Darbishire 
remonstrated. “Venables and I 
were on our way up to bed and 
. . .” He firoke off in sudden 
panic as the master on duty 
walked in through the open dormi¬ 
tory door. 

Something in the wind 

It came as a welcome change to 
Mr. Carter to find Dormitory 4 
hurrying so willingly into bed. He 
had never known them to wash so 
quickly and fold up their clothes 
with such speed. 

“My word. I’m tired,” Temple 
announced, with feigned weari¬ 
ness. “I shall be glad to get to 
sleep.” 

“Yes, so shall I,” added Atkin¬ 
son. “I think we’re all ready for 
you to put the light out now, sir.” 

Mr. Carter looked at them 
curiously. These were strange 
remarks from boys who normally 
spent their last waking moments 
bouncing up and down on their 
bed springs. It looked suspiciously 
as though something was in the 
wind. 

To be continued 


B 



Gosh! look at Pavi'd’s new Hercules 

..,, it's terrific I 


L ook at the smashing colours 
and mechanical perfection— 
it’s The Finest Bicycle Built To-day. 
Specially designed for people who 
are going places. Remember, 
Hercules has been proved in action 
on the road in all leading National 
and Continental road races. See 
your Hercules 7-Star dealer to-day 
or write for free “ Wonder Wheels ” 
catalogue. 


Cycling ^800 Miles 
over the ALPSSPYREKEES 

Hercules finished successfully in the 
world’s greatest, toughest road cycle 
race—the 1955 Tour de France— 
2,800 gruelling miles over Alpine 
and Pyrenean passes without a 
single mechanical failure. 


Hercules 

The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

fromfl deposit 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 

^ O COMPANY 


“COURIER” 

Frame : 19 in., 21 in. and 23 in. Wheels : 26 in. x If in. 
Tyres; Dunlop Sports. Handlebar: Ail Rounder Bend 
on Adjustable Stem. Standard Black Enamel or Carmine 
Red or Lincoln Green. Standard Black Enamel, Cash 
Price £15 Sj. 6d. Colour finishes, including Dark Tan 
Equipment, £15 15^. Od.' Hercules 'i-speed Hub extra. 

“HARLEQUIN” 

UPRIGHT FRAME 21 in. and 23 in. Wheels Tl in. 
Tyres: Dunlop Speed. Finish: Lincoln Green or Flamboyant 
Blue with decorative “Harlequin” transfers. Cash'Price; 
£15 I6.y. 6d. Hercules 3-speed Hub with Her-cu-matic 
Handlebar control or Benelux 3-speed extra £2 5s. lOd. 
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PECULIAR 

class had been asked' to 
name an animal peculiar to 
Australia. “The elephant,” called 
out one lad. 

“The elephant is never found 
in Australia,” came the rebuke. 

“No, sir. That’s why it would 
be peculiar.” 

SlGt\S OF A GENTLEMAN 
He met his mother on the street. 
Off came his little cap; 

My door was shut, ho waited there 
Until I heard his rap. 

He took the bundle from my hand. 
And When I dropped the pen' 

He sprang to pick it up for me 
This gentleman of ten. 

He thinks of you before himself; 
He serves you if he can. 

For in whatever company 
The manners make the man. 

At ten or forty tis the same. 

His manners tell the tale. 

And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 

SPOT THE ... 

CATERPILLAR OF THE LOBSTER MOTH 

as it clings to a sprig of beech, 
looking very much like a withered 
leaf. Compared with most trees, 
beeches har¬ 
bour little 
insect ■ life, 
probably be¬ 
cause their 
smooth bark 
.offers less 
con cealment 
than rough bark. The lobster 
moth, however, is nearly alw'ays 
found on beech trees. 

The caterpillar is a curious 
creature. In its early stages of life 
it could be mistaken for an ant. 
Later it may resemble, in turn, a 
dead leaf, a spider, or a small 
lizard! These remarkable changes 
of appearance ■ are due to the 
various positions it adopts. 

It has two tails, and the fear 
part of its body is flattened. As a 
means of defence it puts itself into 
the most threatening attitudes and 
often it presents such a fearsome 
appearance that it scares off birds 
and other enemies. 


JACKO BECOMES A JACKO-EV-THE-BOX 



A MATTER OF TASTE 
QAID a jovial alter from Cheain: 
“I do not like peaches and 
cream. 

What I like is a loach or a carp or 
a roach. 

Or an eel or a trout or q bream." 

BEDTIME TALE 


NOT NOSY 

keeper had caught two lads 
trespassing. “Didn’t you see 
the notice at the gate?” he 
demanded. 

“Oh, yes, but we never read any¬ 
thing marked ‘Private.’” 



ANN TO THE RESCUE 

^AM and Ann were holidaying in 
a seaside caravan. Every day 
Ann caught shrimps for tea.. Sam 
thought that shrimping was baby¬ 
ish, so he went fishing with his new 
rod. But he did not catch a thing: 

“ But : when 1 

\ 


“I saw a boy catch a big fish 
with a bit of kipper,” replied Sam, 
as he sat on a rock and cut his 
kipper into small pieces. Then 
he baited his hook and made a 
wide cast.. 


find the right bait 
I’ll catch a whop-, 
ping big fish,” he 
said. 

.One day, when 
Miimhiy was shop¬ 
ping, Sam came 
out of the caravan 
with a brown- 
paper bag. “I’m 
going fishing, 

Ann,” he said. 

“And I’ll 
shrimp,” said Ann. 

“Wliei'c’s ■ your 
bait?” 

Sam opened the brown-paper 
bag and showed Ann a kipper 
' “That’s Mummy’s kipper,” said 
Ann. “Did you ask her for it?” 

"She wasn’t there,” explained 
Sam." “But she will be pleased 
when T bring her a whopping big 
.fish instead of this skinny kipper.” 

“Do fish like smoked kipper?” 



“ I’m going 
shrimping,” ‘ said ' 
Ann, and she 
moved away. 

Suddenly she 
heard Sam splash¬ 
ing and shouting: 
“Ann! . Quick! 
Help!” 

Sam had caught 
a fish, but the fish 
was tugging at 
Sam’s line and 
pulling him into 
the sea. 

' Ann put her 
arms round Sam’s 
waist and held on with all her 
weight. Sam stopped slipping into 
the sea, and slowly he reeled in 
his catch.' It was a skate. 

“There!” he chortled. “I said 
I'd catch a big fish with that 
skinny kipper. But,” he added, 
“I’d never have landed,it without 
you, Ann.” 


CATCH QUESTION 
w i.AT does'a modern carrier 
with all her guns, her crew, 
and 40 aircraft aboard weigh just 
before starting on a cruise? 

MEHAT ARE WE? 

We are little airy creatures 

.MI of different voice and 
features. 

One of us in glass is set; 

One of us you’ll find in jet; 
T’other you may see in tin; 

And the fourth a box within. 

If the fifth you should pursue. 

It can never fly from you. 

MISSING MIDDLE 

(Jan you insert the name of an 
outdoor pastime between these 
two rows of letters and so make 
six three-letter words reading 
down? 

A T O P I A 
K R E P N E 

Answkr-s to these puzzles are in 
column 5 


WINGED PUZZLE 
first is found in buttermint, 
but not in caramel: 

.My second is in grasshopper, and 
firefly as well; 

My third is in the butterfly which 
flits away the hours; 

My whole is up at break of day 
to cair upon the flowers. 


FIGURE IT OUT 
(Jan you rearrange the figures 
shown here so that the rows 
down and across, and both the 
diagonals as well, all add up to 
15? 

9 8 3 
7 2 4 
1 6 5 


1 



2 

3 


4 

5 

6 




7 


ts 






9 







Ip 

II 





12 



13 





14 



15 


16 



17 





18 



19 






20 
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22 






Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. I He 
makes your tread. 4 Fuss. 7 

Lifted. 9 Chased. 10 - and 

onions. 12 New paragraph. 13 
Where the sun rises. 14 Notion. 
16 Table tennis. 17 Strict. 18 
It will startle you. 20 Gas used 
in balloons. 21 Before. 22 Test 
of metals. 

READING DOWN. 1 To pour 
fat over roasting meat. 2. To 
break out. 3 Uncommon, 4 
Apart. 5 Farther down. 6 
Strange. 8 Exists. 9 Spanish 
gold coin. II Certainly. 14 
Articles. 15 Annoyed. 17 Sea 
bird. 18 Feminine pronoun. 19 
Channel Islands. Answer nest week 


HOW'S THAT? 

J)l'rinc a game of cricket a 
fielder on the boundary was 
continually finding a small girl in 
his way. 

“Why don’t you go and play 
with those children over there?” 
he asked. 

“And why,” came the' retort, 
“don’t you go and play with those 
men with the bat and ball over 
there?” 

FOOD FOR ALL 

“ JJuRRAn!” squawk the starlings. 

“The berries are ripe.” 

And they fly to the big elder tree. 
“Nuts,” trills the nuthatch, “hang 
thick in the coppice.” 

“Nuts,” says the squirrel, “for 
me.” 

“Seeds of all kinds,” squeak the 
sleek long-tailed fieldmice, 
“Ro|e-hips and brown beechnuts, 
too. 

“Bright crimson haws,” cry the 
fieldfares and redwings, 
“Acorns,” the wood-pigeons coo. 
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MISTAKE SOMEWHERE 

H' called the irate keeper to 
a lad fishing. “Don’t you 
know there’s no fishin’ here?” 

“You’re wrong. Eve caught 
five already.” 

THE GARDEN ROBBERS 
'J'hey rob at will, and ask no wage 
In the marjoram and sage! 
How they raid the scented lime, 
Rob the foxglove and the thyme! 
“Buzz-buzz!” now a silly-billy 
Seeks for pollen in a lily— 
There’s more honey,' ten times 
over. 

In a patch of purple clover. 
“Buzz-buzz!” now, with sacks 
replenished. 

Home they fly, their thieving 
finished. 

Tomorrow, they’ll return to seize 
More flower treasure:—busy bees. 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. Edward V in 1483 when 12 years 5 montlis 
old. Jane Grey in 1553 when 15 years old. 

2. Oxford, started in the 12th century (Cam¬ 
bridge in the 13tb). 

3. St. Asaph*s in Flintshire, 182 feet long. 68 
feet wide. 

4. John. 

5. Crossing the Clifton Gorge of the River. Avon 
at Bristol. Its single span is 702 feet long 
and 287 feet aboY'c the river at low water. 

6. Windsor Castle, still frequently used by the 
Roval Familv. 


She weighs anchor 
The vowels— A E I 0 U 
Rowing—^rk, tor, owe, pip, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Catch question. 

What are we ? 

Missing raidille. 
inn, age 

Winged puzzle* Bee 
Figure it out* 4 9 2 
3-5 7 
8 1 6 
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Note to Parents—BXJWBUN contains 
healthful, energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic conditions 
in our own factory. 
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